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Wood Engraving Finberg 14 
Designed by Edward Calvert, engraved by Welby Sherman 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1929 
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IN TWO PARTS 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR APRIL, 1937 NUMBER FOUR: PART ONE 


WHITE FLOWER BY GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
EORGIA O’KEEFFE’S racial inheritance is an unusual 


one. An ancestor on the maternal side came to America in 
1638—a representative of the Dutch who in their stolid integrity 
laid so vigorous a foundation for the future of New York City, of 
the Hudson River and its tributaries. Another ancestor on the 
same side of the family was of Hungarian birth—a Revolution- 
ary grandfather who, as aide-de-camp to Kossuth, threw his 
enthusiasm on the side of the struggling Colonies. The father 
was of Irish blood, bringing the richness of the imaginative and 
emotional Celt. 

But what is important is that because of her inheritance 
Georgia O’Keeffe is typically American. Her ancestry has en- 
riched her background, unquestionably. Her forebears had to 
fight for their Americanism. But to be American in her thought, 
American in her outlook, and purely American creatively came 
to her naturally, instinctively, unquestionably. 

She was born on a farm at Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, and that 
is important in an understanding of her personality. She has 
come out of the soil of America. She came to New York about 
the year 1915. There she was fortunate enough to find a wel- 
come, a congenial intellectual companionship in that well-known 
group of men and women who made famous room “291,” 
the intellectual and artistic center which revolved around the 
genius and personality of Alfred Stieglitz. She formed a part of 
that original group which meant so much in the quickening of 
the art consciousness of America. Today, more than twenty 
years later, she is one of the bulwarks of An American Place, 
the descendant of “291.” 

Georgia O’ Keeffe has never failed in directness. She has never 
failed in earnestness and sincerity. No one has ever questioned 
her artistic and intellectual integrity. She is a soul who has 


Published monthly, excepting August and September, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, other- 
wise $1.50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1937, by The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 
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come to the metropolis but has brought with her something of 
the big spaces of Sun Prairie, something of the Virginia to which 
her family moved early, of the Virginia and of the Texas which 
she knew as a teacher. There is the peace of a Lake George land- 
scape which unfolded before her windows. There is the peace 
and intensity of sunlit New Mexico. There is the peace which 
comes, won hardly, from the acceptance of suffering. There is 
acceptance and no avoidance of life and its problems. 

Georgia O’Keeffe was a student in the Art Students’ League 
in the classes of Luis Mora and William Chase. But as Marsden 
Hartley says, “. . . the true angle of O’Keeffe’s aesthetic de- 
velopment begins at what would seem to be a more rational 
source—in the classes of Arthur Dow and his assistants at 
Columbia University .. .” 

Georgia O’Keeffe is akin to all those mystics to whom the 
visible world is but a link with the invisible. St.. Francis of 
Assisi in his “Canticle to the Sun” expressed his mystical kin- 
ship to sun, moon, earth, water—those simple things which are 
the most profound expressions of the eternal. There are inti- 
mations of the unseen in the physical things which Georgia 
O’Keeffe touches and in the way she relates them to the 
philosophy which sustains her. A flower, a landscape, sky- 
scrapers, a horse’s skull blanched white beneath a New Mexican 
sun, are not things seen purely for themselves, although that 
is significant, but as symbols which relate to larger philosophies. 

The “White Flower,’ purchased by the Museum in 1930, 
is such a picture. A single white flower painted large, fringed 
by the pale blue of the sky, a sublimated expression of a flower— 
“the large White Flower with the golden heart.” Georgia 
O’Keeffe wrote of this painting in a letter to the author: “It is 
easier for me to paint it than to write about it and I would so 
much rather people would look at it than read about it. I see 
no reason for painting anything that can be put into any other 
form as well. 

“At the time I made this painting—outside my door that 
opened on a wide stretch of desert these flowers bloomed all 
summer in the daytime. The large White Flower with the golden 
heart is something I have to say about White—quite different 
from what White has been meaning to me. Whether the flower 


1 No. 2162.30. The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection. Height 3044”; width 3644”. 
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or the color is the focus I do not know. I do know that the 
flower is painted large to convey to you my experience of the 
flower—and what is my experience of the flower if it is not color. 

“T know I can not paint a flower. I can not paint the sun on 
the desert on a bright summer morning but maybe in terms of 
paint color I can convey to you my experience of the flower or 
the experience that makes the flower of significance to me at 
that particular time. 

“Color is one of the great things in the world that makes life 
worth living to me and as I have come to think of painting it 
is my effort to create an equivalent with paint color for the 
world—life as I see it.” 

No more eloquent nor penetrating analysis of a picture could 
be asked. Georgia O’ Keeffe has not only written of the “flower” 
but she has revealed herself and something of the vivid pene- 
tration which has made the “White Flower” what it is—a 
creative work of art. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


THE PRINTS OF EDWARD CALVERT 


Edward Calvert’ (1799-1883), the English painter-engraver 
and one of the vigorous youthful group inspired by the poetic 
artistry of William Blake, deserves an appreciation. He repre- 
sents the pastoral side of Blake’s nature, the simpler idyllic 
qualities which are best known to the world in his “Songs of 
Innocence.” Calvert came to London as a young man from the 
West Country of England, where he was born at Appledore near 
Bideford in Devon, and settled with his wife in Brixton, a 
suburb of London. Previous to his coming he had served a term 
in the British Navy. From his very youngest days he had drawn, 
and he had developed a style which was based upon his own 
country upbringing. 

Through a chance encounter with his friend, John Giles, he 
met Samuel Palmer, a disciple of Blake’s and a cousin of Giles’s; 
and later, when introduced to Blake himself, Calvert became in 
short order one of the half dozen who derived an unusual experi- 
ence from association with the great poet. Beautiful in their 
lyric charm as well as masterly in technique, his early prints, 
fifteen in number, eleven of which are in the Museum collection, 
were directly inspired by this contact and were made by Calvert 
1 Laurence Binyon, The Followers of William Blake (London, 1925). 
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between 1827, the year of Blake’s death, and 1831. The strange 
fact is that he never did any other prints throughout the rest 
of his life, although he surpassed Blake in the ease of his craft. 

The direct inspiration of these idylls of Calvert were the 
woodcuts of Blake made for Thornton’s edition of Virgil’s 
Eclogues—a series of little vignette illustrations almost crude in 
execution, certainly very simple. The Calvert prints are, all but 
three, of the same small size, yet in treatment, very full and rich. 
The pastoral nature of the countryside is apparent, always por- 
trayed in its tenderest aspect. Calvert’s later work, drawing and 
painting, never lost this quality, or the memory of Blake, 
though he chose a classical viewpoint greatly divergent from 
Blake’s religious views. He visited Greece; and in company with 
that other early painter of note in England, William Etty, 
studied the classical form through work at the Royal Academy. 
He also obtained encouragement from Fuseli, keeper of the 
Royal Academy. But his course in art lay mostly in the friend- 
ship with Palmer, George Richmond, and others. Blake visited 
first one or another of these devoted friends, and was found often 
at Brixton pulling proofs from Calvert’s printing-press. The 
inscriptions on the earliest proofs of Calvert’s plates bear the 
address of Russell Street in Brixton. 

The Museum prints,’ a purchase for the J. H. Wade Fund in 
1929, came directly from Miss Emma Calvert, granddaughter 
of the artist, through the cataloguer, A. J. F inberg. From the 
same source came another set, also fine, now in the Art Institute 
of Chicago. There exist, in addition, some early working proofs 
before the finished states (referred to as either second or third 
in the catalogue), presented by the artist to George Richmond. 
The Museum set, consisting of early impressions printed under 
the supervision of Calvert himself, was preserved by his son, 
Samuel Calvert, who was author of the Memoir of Edward 
Calvert by His Third Son, published in 1893. 

The original impressions, done between 1827 and 1831, were 
relatively few, numbering only thirty-five or so, and were 
known to only a small circle of friends and acquaintances until 
they appeared in a memorial exhibition held after Calvert’s 
death in 1883. Ten years later his son published the memoir 


1A, J. Finberg, “Edward Calvert’s Engravings,” Print Collector's Quarterly, Vol. XVII (1930), 
PPp- 139-153. Catalogued and reproduced. See also Laurence Binyon, “The Engravings of 
William Blake and Edward Calvert,” Print Collector's Quarterly, Vol. VII (1917), pp. 307-322. 
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containing reprints of all the line-and wood-engravings from the 
original blocks and plates. For this 1893 edition, the two litho- 
graphs, “The Flood” (F. 3) and the “Ideal Pastoral Life” (F. 4), 
were r vg ep by a photo-mechanical process through which 
most of the brilliance of the originals was lost. 

About twenty years later, in 1904, the prints were reissued, 
this time by the Carfax Gallery in a limited edition of thirty 
copies. This restriction in number was made because only thirty 
prints from the original lithographs could be supplied for in- 
clusion with the other reprinted plates and blocks. Though care- 
fully printed, the 1904 pieces reveal signs of wear in the plates. 

Of the subjects themselves, the first, done in 1827, was one 
of the largest, a wood-engraving, “The Ploughman” (F. 5), or 
as he called it, “The Last Furrow of Life (‘He putteth his hand 
to the plough’).” It is expressed with the fervor of fifteenth- 
century genuineness and is reminiscent of Holbein’s presenta- 
tion of a similar idea in the “Dance of Death.” The nymphs in 
the background suggest Botticelli’s “Spring”; and the Blake 
touch, having in it more than a hint of the energizing force of 
Michelangelo, i is to be found in the figure of the ploughman. In 
this print alone we find a direct mystical conception inspired by 
Blake. Palmer also used the subject for one of his etchings. 

The larger engraving, “The Bride” (F. 1), shows his competent 
use of the technique on copper; its illusory details are assembled 
into a scheme peculiarly the artist’s own; while tree and grape- 
vine divide the picture in such a way as to imply a compositional 
effect like that of the Florentine masters or like Blake’s handling 
of his water-color designs. The landscape has a wonderful mix- 
ture of Arcadian pastoral qualities and the romantic narrative 
so dear to the literary tastes of the English painter. 

The two lithographs mentioned previously are, in their lovely 
qualities, designs which could readily have been done in wood- 
engraving, so detailed is the drawing and general treatment. 
Like the engravings, they have great charm of subject; the 
second one, “Ideal Pastoral Life,” is very similar to an early 
water-color drawing of Calvert’s, “A Primitive City,’ which 
appears to be the only other example of his early work extant 
besides the prints. 

Among the woodcuts—except for “The Ploughman”—“The 
1 Laurence Binyon, The Followers of William Blake (London, 1925), p. 19, Pl. 13. 
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Cyder Feast” (F. 6), here reproduced, and ““The Chamber Idyll” 
(F. 10) are the most beautiful. ““The Cyder Feast” is the third 
large piece, and, according to Samuel Calvert, was designed early 
in his father’s life. Presumably it underwent some changes but, as 
Binyon points out, is evidence of the idyllic character of his art 
in his youthful years long before he met Blake. The second of 
these woodcuts, ‘““The Chamber Idyll,” is, of all, the most subtle 
and is of surpassing beauty technically. The use of detail for its 
own sake and the designing of the composition within the 
bounds of a room, which yet suggests that the room was part 
of the out-of-doors, has a Wordsworthian elegiac realization as 
fine as anything in all romantic art. 

And then, “The Bacchante,” which he did twice—the first 
version (F. 13), of which there is a unique impression in the 
British Museum, and the second (F. 14), reproduced on the 
cover, is a design of Calvert’s cut on the block by his friend 
Welby Sherman. This print, especially in the first version, dis- 
plays the freest handling of all, a treatment well in keeping with 
the general spirit of the subject. 

What value, in the last analysis, can so small and modest an 
assemblage have? Its worth lies, seemingly, in the technical 
perfection of the prints themselves and in what they express by 
their quiet beauty. They have a second value as an apotheosis 
of Blake, a calm and quiet culmination of the influence of 
Blake’s work, prolific, stormy, and impassioned. Binyon’ sums 
up their contribution when he says that Calvert “. . . had not 
perhaps the passion for a mystical ‘Nature’ which gave an inner 
strangeness and glory to Wordsworth’s boyhood, but he became 
saturated with images of rustic life, never separating Earth from 
her children, and seeing in the round of the seasons with their 
immemorial accompaniment of human toil in the fields, the 
works of the sower, the ploughman, and the reaper, a kind of 
sacred ritual which was to be the inspiration of his art.” 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


PROGRAMS FOR CLUBS 


To Museum members who are about to plan a club program 
in any field of art, the Educational Department offers its assis- 
tance. Suggestions will be made for single lectures, or a plan will 
1 Laurence Binyon, The Followers of William Blake (London, 1925), pp. 10-11. 
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be drawn up for a number of talks on related subjects. A speaker 
will be scheduled for illustrated talks if desired. 

A series of talks on The Home, beginning with ancient Egypt 
and extending down to modern times, will undoubtedly be of 
interest to many clubs. This will include a discussion of the 
architecture and furnishings of different periods, and will be 
illustrated with slides and photographs. 

There is no charge for any of this service when given in the 
Museum. Chairmen or members of any program committee are 
urged to make an appointment for a conference by calling 


GArfield 7340. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1937 


Friday 2. 8.15p.m.Sunlit Norway. Gladys Petch, Lecturer, Oslo, 
Norway (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art). 


Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Shadow Play: Adventures of 
Little Pear. Sixth Grade Pupils of Doan School. 
Sunday 4. 3-15 p.m. Benin Bronzes and Ivories. Milton S. Fox. 


4.00 p. m. Program by Students of The Cleveland Institute 
of Music. 


4.00 p.m. The Magic Horse. Told and Illustrated by Lois 
Gilbert. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
Tuesday 6. 4.15 p.m. Radio Talk, WIAM. Margaret Fairbanks. 


Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. Music from the Jewish Liturgy by Cleveland Com- 
posers. The Choir of The Community Temple, 
J. Gardner Horridge, Director. 


Friday g. 8.15 p.m. The Expression of Personality Through Design. 
Duncan Phillips, Director, Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


Saturday 10. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Design in Nature—Ice and 
Snow Patterns. Viola S. Wike. 
Sunday ‘II. 3.15 p.m. Arms and Armor. Carabelle M. Stitt. 


4.00 p.m. Commercial Art, A Modern Fine Art. Milton S. 
Fox, Instructor, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


4.00 p.m. A Shepherdess Who Saved the City of Paris. 
Katharine G. Wicks. 


5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Tuesday 13. 4.15 p.m. Radio Talk, WTAM. Daisy W. Warner. 
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Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 17. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 18. 3.15p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p.m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 20. 4.15 p.m. 


Wednesday 21. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 25. 3.15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 
Tuesday 27. 4.15 p.m. 
Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. 


Gallery VII 
Gallery IX. 


Gallery X . 

Gallery XI . 
Educational Corridor . 
Children’s Museum . 


Trio by Walter Piston, Quartets by Ernst Toch 
and Arthur Shepherd. The Walden String Quartet, 
assisted by Melville Smith, piano. 


Film: North American Indian Ceremonies and 
Dances. 

Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels. Marguer- 
ite M. Smith. 

Film: A Study of Negro Artists. 


Knights in Opera. A Story with Music. Olive 
Gibson. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
Radio Talk, WTAM. Lois Gilbert. 

The Orpheus Male Choir. Charles D. Dawe, 
Director, assisted by Sarane Francis, Contralto. 
Sources of Oriental Rug Art. Arthur U. Dilley, 
New York. 


Cinderella, an Original Operetta. Children of the 
Preparatory Theory Department, The Cleveland 
Institute of Music, accompanied by the Junior 
Orchestra. 

Japan. Margaret Fairbanks. 

The Nature-Wisdom of Primitive Peoples. Dr. 
Weston A. Price, Cleveland. 


Osiris, the Egyptian King of the Underworld. 
Dorothy Van Loozen. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Arthur W. Quimby. 
Radio Talk, WTAM. I. T. Frary. 


Homes and Gardens of Old Virginia. I. T. Frary, 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Benin Bronzes and Ivories from the Louis Carré 


Collection (through April 11). 


. Thirteenth Exhibition of Water-Colors and Pastels 


(through April 18). 


. Japanese Robes (through April 18). 


. Drawings from the Museum Collection. 
. Exhibition by Ohio Water-Color Society. 
. East Indian Handicraft. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


G. MATHER 

LEoNARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
Henry G. DaLTon 

FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 

JouHN HuntTINGTON 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. Epwarp B. GREENE 
CuEsTER C. BOLTON LEONARD C. HANNA, Jr. 
Haroip T. CLark Joun H. Horp 
M. CoE G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F. PRENTISS 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
Haroip T. CLark Joun H. Horp 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F. PRENTISS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Chairman 
LEonarp C. HANNA, Jr. 
Joun H. Horp 


Henry G. DALTON 
Epwarp B. GREENE 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RALPH M. CoE LrEonarpD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WInNFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WituiaM E. WICKENDEN 


E. S. Burke, Jr. Mrs. T. P. HowELL 
STEVENSON BURKE Davi S. INGALLS 
WILLARD M. CLapp Mrs. H. H. JoHNSoN 
Henry Hunt Ciark ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. H. A. Everett Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Paut L. Feiss Woops 
FRANK H. GINN Amos B. McNairy 
CHARLES B. GLEASON SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
SaLMon P. HALLE LAuRENCE H. NorTon 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. FRANCIs F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS AMBROSE SWASEY 
GvuERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sttvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative Haro_tp W. Parsons 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 


Comptroller 
Registrar 
Recorder H. BrREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership EpitH Burrous 
Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. Harp 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 


Upen daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 

LIBRARY 


A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.tis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LouIsE BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEonA E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THoMAS MuNnRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Loutsz M. DUNN 
Supervisors of Instruction: MARGARET Farr- 
BANKS, RUTH F. RUGGLES, KATHARINE G. WICKS 
Secretary Ipa LEE ROGERS 

Librarian, NELL G. StLt. Assts.: Miss TALLMAN, 
Miss VAN DER VEER, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. 
MILLER, Miss ALBAUGH, Mrs. CUMMINGS, 
Miss GuspDANovic, Miss DoyLe. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1937, by The Cleveland Museum of Art. Entered as second class 
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LETTER OF TRANSMISSION 


Dear Member: 


The twenty-first Annual Report of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art brings to you a summary of the activities carried on by the 
Museum during the year 1936. 

The Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition held during the sum- 
mer months was the outstanding feature of the year and one 
of the most remarkable exhibits ever held in America. 

In transmitting the report of 1935 to you, the late John L. 
Severance emphasized the really serious deficiency in income 
facing the Trustees. To balance the Budget of 1936, $12,740.83 
from unrestricted income funds and $5,488.66 from Income 
Reserve, built up in past years for an emergency, were used— 
all the available income at the Trustees’ disposal. 

Looking to the future and to make it possible to balance the 
budget of 1937, a letter signed by the officers of the Museum 
was sent in May, 1936, to the higher class members who had 
completed their payments in their particular classes. Many of 
them agreed to make annual contributions to the Museum 
during a period of years to meet this absolute necessity for 
increased income. Nothing could emphasize more clearly the 
need for greater endowment funds. 

At no time has the Museum offered greater service to mem- 
bers and to the general public than during the year 1936—a 
service given on a drastically reduced budget. Your membership 
helped materially in making this possible. 


Respectfully, 
G. Maruer, 
President 


April, 1937 


| 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1936 


M. Director 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-six marked the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of the opening of the Museum. The occasion was cele- 
brated by one of the greatest exhibitions ever held in America— 
the brilliant exhibition of old and modern masters which was 
the Official Art Exhibit of The Great Lakes Exposition. 

January was greatly saddened by the sudden death of John 
L. Severance, for ten years president of the Museum, a devoted 
and generous friend whose influence will always be basic in the 
development of the Museum. 

The attendance for the year, 418,505, was the greatest on 
record, topping by 18,037 the largest previous attendance, and 
91,041 over that of 1935. The summer exhibition and the Van 
Gogh exhibition were in great part responsible for this increase. 
They necessarily brought upon the Museum staff unusual de- 
mands, which were met by all departments with enthusiasm 
and efficiency. A real tribute is due to each department. 

The physical facilities of the Museum are proving increasingly 
insufficient for the demands upon them. The space necessary 
for the Library, the Photograph Department, the Print Room 
with its collections, the Educational Department, the Extension 
section of that department, is completely inadequate, as is 
storage for the collections, lunch room facilities, checking and 
toilet facilities, even office space. The use of the basement would 
temporarily solve some problems, but not all; however, major 
and expensive alterations would be necessary even to make that 
use possible. 

Increased demand for services inevitably brings increased ex- 
pense. The Museum operated on a budget of $220,353.14. The 
budget for 1937 has been increased to $235,967.51, in recognition 
of the fact that systematic upkeep of the building must be 
maintained. A return of 5 per cent of the salary cut was made, 
a complete adjustment for all those receiving less than $2,000.00. 
It is hoped that in the future all cuts can be returned. 

A most encouraging sign is the fact that there was a net gain 
of 459 in membership during the year, bringing the total to 
3,966. In response to a letter from the president of the Museum, 
thirty-five Twentieth Anniversary memberships were taken out, 
amounting to $6,804.00. These were largely from Life and 
Fellow for Life or higher class members who had completed 
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their membership payments but who agreed to continue yearly 
contributions in order to supplement the greatly curtailed in- 
come of the Museum. The actual membership collections were 
$11,882.50 over those of 1935. 

The income from purchase funds is still drastically reduced. 
Certain funds given primarily for purchase, whose donors stipu- 
lated that in emergencies the income could be applied towards 
the expense budget, have had to be used in this way. It is hoped 
that this present need will be met in the future by increased 
endowment funds. 

The outstanding purchases and gifts of the year came in the 
Painting Department. A most important Austrian primitive by 
Master Pfenning, “Adoration of the Magi,” was purchased for 
the Holden Collection, and canvases by Clarence H. Carter and 
Carl Gaertner were added by the Hinman B. Hurlbut Fund. 
Other accessions came as gifts. Of primary importance was the 
remarkable panel, ““The Dying Virgin Surrounded by Saints,” 
by the Master of Heiligenkreuz, given by a group of Trustees, 
Advisory Council members, and other friends, in memory of 
John Long Severance. This painting, in its unique quality and 
beauty, is a fit expression of the admiration and affection in 
which he was held. A most important addition to the collection 
was the noted canvas by Cézanne, “The Pigeon Tower at 
Montbriand,” also acquired as a gift. The charming canvas, 
“St. John as a Child,” by Giuseppe Maria Crespi, was given by 
Amadore Porcella. The “Portrait of My Wife,” by Abel War- 
shawsky, was a gift of Louis B. Rorimer. A canvas by H. 
Gregory Prusheck came from the Jugoslavia Art Students’ 
League and one by Rudolf Bundasz, from H. E. Varga. 

Four sixteenth-century prints were important additions to 
the Dudley P. Allen Collection. These included three German 
woodcuts and a rare Dutch engraving by Dirick Vellert. 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., presented one hundred and nine litho- 
graphs by George W. Bellows, an important addition to the 
group given by him in previous years. Two handsome eighteenth- 
century colored engravings by Philibert Louis Debucourt were 
given in memory of Richard C. Parsons through his sister, 
Julia S. Parsons. The Print Club presented two fine prints by 
Albrecht Altdorfer. These and other gifts added to the growing 
importance of the Print Department. 
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The Oriental Department made several purchases for the 
Edward Loder Whittemore Collection: three eighteenth- 
century Rajput drawings, one seventeenth-century Rajput 
painting, and a small gilt figure of Lokesvara, made between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries in Nepal. These were 
supplemented by a number of generous gifts. 

The Department of Decorative Arts’ chief acquisitions were 
in the silver collection. Mrs. Grace Studebaker Fish gave, as a 
Twentieth Anniversary gift in memory of her father, John 
Mohler Studebaker, a fine, English silver-gilt tankard of the 
seventeenth century and a beautiful silver bread basket by 
Paul de Lamerie. A silver creamer was given by Miss Katherine 
King, a group of glasses by Mrs. Belle Bierce Stair, and a group 
of Cleveland enamels and pottery was added to the Mary 
Spedding Milliken Memorial Collection. 

The textile section of this department received additions by 
gifts, bequests, and purchase. Mrs. Edward S. Harkness gave 
a group of thirty pieces of lace as a Twentieth Anniversary gift 
in memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. John Sherwin, Jr., and 
Francis M. Sherwin presented a magnificent group of two 
hundred and seventy-six pieces of lace in memory of their 
mother, Frances McIntosh Sherwin. Later in the year, R. L. 
Ireland, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Ireland added a group of 
handkerchiefs and collars in memory of their mother, Mrs. 
Perry W. Harvey. Another Twentieth Anniversary gift was a 
brocade designed by Philippe de Lasalle, from H. A. Elsberg. 
Of outstanding importance was the purchase for the Dudley 
P. Allen Collection of a superb Indo-Persian rug of the seven- 
teenth century. The Textile Arts Club, whose activities have 
done so much in fostering an interest in the Textile Department, 
gave an eighteenth-century French brocade and an East Indian 
eighteenth-century robe. A bequest of six Flemish and French 
tapestries was left by Miss Belle Hunt, of Boston. 

The Egyptian Department received as a gift from Guerdon 
S. Holden four inscribed Canopic jars of a fine type hitherto 
unrepresented in the Museum collection. 

At no time were the special exhibitions more varied. They 
included: The Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition; Work by 
Vincent Van Gogh; Five Centuries of German Art; the Foreign 
Section of The 1935 International Exhibition of Painting from 
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Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; East Indian Art; The Arts of 
Czechoslovakia; Ruth Reeves’s Guatemalan Textiles; the 
Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen; Japanese Hair Ornaments, Pouches, and Toilet 
Articles from the Baron Dan Collection; Modern Sculpture; 
The Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition (The Robineau Memo- 
rial); Contemporary Modern Ceramics. 

The Educational Department functioned admirably during 
the summer exhibit, carrying on as well its normal activities 
through the year. New emphasis was laid on adult work, with 
increased activity in courses for adults and in club work. The 
children’s Saturday-morning work continued the admirable 
plan of last year, “‘a combined course in art and music.” Steady 
progress has been made towards proper coérdination of work on 
different age-levels. The children’s work was integrated also 
with the research carried on under the grant of the General 
Education Board for the study of the art ability of children. The 
admirable relations with the Cleveland School System con- 
tinued, and considerable gain was made in the task of interest- 
ing high schools in Museum services and in adapting Museum 
material to their needs. Work with the Cleveland Heights and 
Shaker Heights public schools continued on the same excellent 
basis. 

The Extension Department, hampered as it is by insufficient 
material, responded with efficiency to the steadily increased de- 
mand for its services. 

The Department of Musical Arts was seriously handicapped 
by lowered income. Nevertheless, it carried on a successful year. 
Its budget was considerably increased through the codperation 
of Mrs. Emil Brudno, who managed the Cleveland Concert 
Course sponsored by the Museum. 

The Library is another department hampered by purchase 
funds insufficient even to keep abreast with current publica- 
tions. The last year records the greatest number of readers; a 
total of 230,610 lantern slides lent; and a marked increase in 
number of photographs lent. The Library rendered invaluable 
service during the preparation of the catalogue for the summer 
exhibition. 

The Department of Building and Grounds, in a year of multi- 
tudinous demands, maintained the building with remarkable 
efficiency. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
WITH CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


February 1, 1937 


The President and Board of Trustees, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Gentlemen: 


I present herewith my report as Treasurer for the fiscal and calendar year 
ended December 31, 1936, consisting of Statement of Assets, Liabilities, and 
Funds (Schedule A) submitted by Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, 
and three statements prepared by Walter A. Croley, Comptroller, as follows: 


Schedule B. Statement of Operating Income and Expenses. 


Schedule C. Combined Statement of All Trust and Endow- 
ment Funds, with purposes for which income is 
available. 


Schedule D. Statement of Receipts and Expenditures— 
Endowment and Other Funds. 


Unrestricted endowment income funds, totaling $12,740.83, together with 
$5,488.66 from surplus—unexpended income, were required to meet an oper- 
ating deficit of $18,229.49, as detailed in Schedule B. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. Horp, 
Treasurer. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDITORS 


Ernst & Ernst 
Accountants and Auditors 
System Service 
Cleveland 


January 30, 1937 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland. 


We have made an examination of the balance sheet of THE CLEVELAND 
Museum or Art as at December 31, 1936. In connection therewith we 
examined or tested accounting records of the Museum and other supporting 
evidence and obtained information and explanations from executives and 
other employees of the Museum. 

Cash funds were satisfactorily accounted for by us. Investments were con- 
firmed directly to us by The Cleveland Trust Company, fiscal agent for the 
Museum. The indicated market value of stocks, bonds, debentures and notes 
at December 31, 1936 was $17,302.29 in excess of the recorded value of these 
securities. 

All ascertained liabilities of the Museum at December 31, 1936, have been 
provided for, except for possible obligations in connection with the purchase 
of art objects, etc., payable from purchase and special funds. 

Operating expenses for the year 1936 exceeded operating income by the 
amount of $18,229.49. This excess has been partially offset by transfers from 
endowment income funds and the balance of $5,488.66 has been charged to 
surplus unexpended income. Following is a summary of amounts transferred: 


Charles W. Harkness endowment income fund........ ree $ 5,099.09 
Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy endowment income fund. 4,470.00 
W. B. Sanders endowment income 2,779.36 
Hinman B. Hurlbut expense endowment income fund........... 392.38 


In our opinion, based upon our examination, the accompanying statement 
of assets, liabilities and funds fairly presents the position of the Museum at 
December 31, 1936. 

(Signed) Ernst & Ernst 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE A 
Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Funds—December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
CASH 
INVESTMEN 
Stocks (proximate market value $154,981.00)...... $143,537.07 
Bonds, debentures and notes (approximate market value 
Real estate mortgage participation certificates........ 83,952.00 
CLAIMS AGAINST CLOSED BANKS 
The Guardian Trust Company—Cleveland.......... $ 41,012.93 
$1,226,313.72 
LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
ohn and tate Sherwin Fine Arts Garden........ . 269,958.87 
Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy............. 100,703.81 
Charles Schweinfurth Scholarship.......... 10,153.28 
Eleanor Hilliard 7,007.68 
ames Albert Ford Memorial.....................- 5,324.65 
irginia Kelley 2,800.00 
Gilpin 2,708.62 
Mary Spedding Milliken Memorial................. 1,000.00 $1,176,383.37 
ENDOWMENT INCOME FUNDS 
Hinman B. Hurlbut Purchase...................... 1,886.38 
Charles Frederick Schweinfurth Scholarship......... F 835.37 
Forward $ 27,965.03 $1,176,383.37 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE A (Continued) 
Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Funds—December 31, 1936 
LIABILITIES AND FUNDS (Continued) 


Forward $1,176,383.37 
ENDOWMENT INCOME FUNDS (Continued) 


Forward $ 27,965.03 
ames Albert Ford Memorial....................0% 193.69 
188.80 
Hermon A. Kelley Art Library..................... 179.37 
Henry T. Loomis 53.78 
Susan Barber Woodhill. 3.03 
Eleanor Hilliard 2.17 
Virginia Kelley 1.71 
ohn and Frances Sherwin Fine Arts Garden........ ' 1.42 
SPECIAL PURCHASE FUNDS 
$ 467.90 
Print Department Reproductions.................+. 335.01 
Friends of The Cleveland Museum of Art........... 100.84 
John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust Purchase 21.27 
MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS 
Memberships—Twentieth Anniversary.............. $ 6,804.00 
Carnegie Corporation Educational.................. 2,000.00 
John and Frances Sherwin Fine Arts Garden—Reserve 1,116.00 
Expeditions—Iraq Excavations. .............. 500.00 
76.83 
untington Special Appropriation for Buildings. ..... 4.20 
Twentieth Anniversary 12,063.25 
TOTAL FUNDS $1,216,915.91 
SURPLUS—UNEXPENDED INCOME. 12.50 
$1,226,313.72 


(Note)—This statement is subject to the comments submitted herewith. 
*Overdrafts, deducted from total. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—SCHEDULE B 


Statement of Operating Income and Expenses 


Year ended December 31, 1936 
OPERATING INCOME 
Appropriations from Foundation Trusts................. $133,988.50 
29,970.69 
799.76 
P. J. McMyler Musical Endowment Fund.............. 3,521.93 
Membership Endowment 13,296.41 
Memberships—Annual and Sustaining.................. 20,277.50 
Transferred from other Income Funds: 
Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund.............. 5,099.09 
Hinman B. Hurlbut Expense Fund................... 392.38 
Margaret H. S. McCarthy Endowment Fund.......... 4,470.00 


Transferred from Unexpended Income Balance account.... 5,488.66 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
(Departmental receipts deducted) 

Total Operating Expenses... 

Balance, December 31, 


$222,227.41 


$222,227.41 
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